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Socrates quickly gained great popularity among the young men of Athens
because of his keen analytical powers, his ability to puncture the pompous and
boastful, and his constant interest in a broad range of subjects. He asked the profound
questions concerning the future of Athens and the general nature of justice, truth,
good, and beauty. He was at once a typical Athenian citizen and yet, through the
magic of his tongue, the force of his personality, and the weight of his ideas, he was
the outstanding intellectual figure and teacher of his time.
Of all that might be said about Socrates, perhaps his most important educational
contributions were his methods of teaching and his conception of the role of knowl-
edge in conduct. The "Socratic method," as it has been known ever since, is essentially
the method of question and answer. Socrates always insisted upon rigid and strict
definition of the terms and subject under discussion. In his conversations and dialogues
he assumed the role of the humble seeker after truth. He would challenge someone's
statement, refute and confute it with adroit questioning, bring his opponent from
"unconscious ignorance" to "conscious ignorance," lead him to a blank wall, and then
begin to build up his own account of the problem. His questions, usually to be
answered by "yes" or "no," were intended to serve as a guide to a general proposition
to which the group would agree.
Socrates always came back to the primary role of knowledge in the solving of
ethical and moral problems. The pursuit of knowledge through the oral but disciplined
dialogue is the high road to good conduct. He heard some of the Sophists preaching
that the individual man was the measure of all things and that therefore each man can
decide for himself what is right or wrong. This has been translated lately as "each
person doing his own thing." Socrates set himself against such excessive individualism
by insisting that true knowledge transcends individual perceptions and determines
what is right or wrong for all.
When it came time for Plato to formulate his conceptions of the state and of
citizenship, which were to be so enormously influential for centuries to come, he did it
out of an aristocratic and conservative background at a time when democracy was on
the defensive in Athens. Plato was even more impressed than was Socrates by the
excessive individualism of Athenian democracy as well as by the apparent military
superiority of the well-disciplined aristocracy of Sparta. He grew up in the chaotic
period when the great struggle between Athens and Sparta was dividing the loyalties of
men and creating partisan conflicts throughout the Greek world. He took the search
for truth away from the marketplace of ideas which Socrates relished so much and
lodged it with a highly trained intellectual elite.
In his Republic Plato dreamed hopefully of an ideal state which would do away
with factional conflict, which would give the ruling power to an aristocratic class of
the wise and just, and in which all individuals would be strictly subordinated to the
good of the state. He felt that justice would be achieved if each person did the job he
was best fitted by nature to do. The masses of people would do the work of the world;
the courageous and physically fit would do the fighting and protecting; and the most
intellectual would be the philosopher-kings to do the ruling. Good citizenship, thus,
was a matter of serving the state, whether to work, or to fight, or to rule.
Needless to say, this was a denial of the historic Athenian democracy, which had